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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


et 


A Worn-Out Laborer. 

Two or three weeks ago our veterinary doctor 
reported that there was a large team horse 
‘“‘knocking round’’ in the auction room, whose 
owner was trying to sell him for $25. He was 
old; he had been shamefully overworked; he 
had a tumor on his breast,—yet, according to 
the opinion of the law he ‘‘had not reached the 
limit’’—that is, he still had hfe enough left in 
him to get over the road. Slowly, painfully, it 
must be, but he was not lame, ‘‘his legs were 
good,’’ so he would not be held up, and in all 
probability a peddler would, by feeding him 
hghtly, make profit enough out of him at that 
price to make it worth while to purchase him. 

From the first day he was put up for an un- 
feeling crowd to bid on he excited the compas- 
sion of Dr. Frank Sullivan, the veterinarian of 
The Animal Rescue League, but so little inter- 
est is taken in this branch of the League work 
that money given for the purchase of old horses 
has to be very carefully expended, and $25 was 
too large a sum to take from the ‘‘ Horse Rescue 
Fund’’ at one time, for one horse, so he had to 
pass him by. 

He was finally sold to a peddler for $21.50. 
The auctioneer in offering him for sale said ‘‘all 
he needed was food and rest,’’ and the doctor 
warned the man that he should not be worked 
at all until he was in better condition. 

It is useless, however, to warn these men who 
are on the lookout for cheap, worn-out horses, 
to rest and feed them; they have neither the 
money nor the facilities for keeping a horse 
idle, and they either keep on working them or 
sell them again. 

It was known that this horse had already 
passed through a number of hands, each new 
owner trying to get something out of him while 
doing nothing for him, and it seemed too cruel 
to have this go on, so the doctor had him 
watched. He was discovered in an ice eart, 
taken out, brought to the League to be exam- 
ined, and purchased for $15, the owner being 


made to understand that he was going to get 
into trouble if he used the horse any longer— 
yet he doubtless might have used him for some 
weeks without danger to himself as the new 
owner had him well covered with a sheet, and 
the horse was not lame. 

We longed to take him to Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest but our stalls are full and six horses are 
waiting—working horses that need vacations 
and may not get a rest unless we take them 
when their owners are ready to spare them. 

Back of our kennels this poor horse was kept 
long enough to give him food, water, a little 
kind attention and much sympathy; then he 
was put beyond the reach of man’s cruelty. He 
had at last found the only relief that thousands 
of our faithful toilers ever get—death. 


Justice to Man ard Beast. 


A junk dealer whose name we withhold re- 
cently invested his entire capital of $25.00 in 
the purchase of a horse. He knew nothing 
about horses and when a jockey told him that 
he had just what he wanted, he never questioned 
the fact about getting value received. As long 
as his purchase looked like a horse he credu- 
lously accepted the jockey’s word and paid over 
the money. 

The following day an officer of the Society 
found him driving on the street and recognized 
at once that the horse was in great pain. A 
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closer examination revealed nearly all of the 
imperfections to which a horse is heir. Spavins, 
ringbone and splints so stiffened the old horse 
that his painful exertions made it sweat as it 
pluckily pulled its load. Its teeth were gone 
with which to chew its food, and only the clever 
exploitation of a jockey had kept life in its 
body so long. Every place it stopped a crowd 
quickly gathered to pity the forlorn animal. 

The owner was brought to the office of the 
Society where he told the story of fraud and 
deception of which he had been the victim. His 
apparently honest story of how he had striven 
to earn enough to keep his motherless boy in 
school incited the pity of all who heard him and 
the officers set out to do what they could to help 
him. 

He was unable to give the jockey’s name who 
sold him the horse, but an officer of the Society 
went with him to Lackawanna City and located 
the dealer. When the jockey found out that the 
Society was interested in the case he quickly 
agreed to return the purchase price and gave 
his consent to have the horse destroyed. 

Such incidents are not uncommon in the work 
of the Society and should effectually stop the 
Becasioual complaint that the S. P. C. A. in its 
zeal to care for animals overlooks the rights of 
human beings. 

This incident given in the Bulletin of the 
Pmetons, ©. Os Ay N.Y. 1s a common one:in 
other cities beside Buffalo. 


ONLY A HORSE. 


Only a horse that lies dead in the street, 
Frone on the pave, ’mid the hurrying feet: 
Only a horse! that, through sunshine and rain, 
Yoited for his master, and did not complain! 


Cait him away! he has pulled his last load 

Over the hills, through the long winding road; 

Weary and =~bruised, sore and_ crippled 
sprained,— 

Yorked to his death, but he never complained. 


and 


Rough is his coat, with each rib showing through; 
Seant though his food. he was faithful and true! 
PReaten, abused, bearing burdens of pain— 

Only a horse and he could not complain! 


Cart him away, his labors are o’er; 

Heavy for him were the burdens he bore. 
Cover him up, for his end is attained, 
Dying in harness, he never complained! 


Who shall dare say.—such as these have no soul,— 
Nothing before them, no far away goal; 


No meed for toil, and no balm for their pain. 
Though they are silent, and never compiain! 


There must be surcease, and freedom from care, 
“Rest for the weary,’ forever somewhere; 
Some glad unwinding of earth’s tangled skein; 
Where Justice triumphs, and none need complain! 
F. WALTER OSBORNE, 
New York Women’s League for Animals. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


The Wolf of Gubbio. 


Whether the story of the conversation of 
Francis with the wolf of Gubbio is true or not, 
or, as has been suggested, it is a sublimated 
version of his interview with the haughty pa- 
tricians of. Assisi and their former slaves, the 
plebeians, it is certain that the children and 
the simple-hearted prefer to believe that the 
wolf was a real wolf; and children and the 
simple-hearted are nearer to God than most of 
us. The story of Francis, who was a saint 
largely because he was un uomo de genio, is 
so wonderful that to be on the side of the chil- 
dren and of the angels is the only way of un- 
derstanding it. It cannot be in the least compre- 
hended from the modern analytical point of 
view. The devil, as Coventry Patmore says, 
was the first analyst, and we all know what 
happened to Marguerite after she tore the daisy 
to pieces. 

The story of the wolf of Agobio (Gubbio) 
is told in the twenty-first chapter of “I Fior- 
etti.” It seems that at one time Francis dwelt 
in the city of Gubbio. Now, the citizens were 
very unhappy because there was a wolf near 
the town, and the wolf gave them no peace 
by day or night. Mothers were afraid to let 
their children play about. The were 
armed, but so furious was this beast that even 
weapons seemed useless against him, or at 
least the men were afraid to use them. The 
fright of the men might not have moved Fran- 
cis, but the terror of the mothers and children 
he could not endure; and then, in his opinion, 
both the citizens and the wolf were to blame. 
The wolf had never been spoken to of Christ, 
and he acted only according to his nature; for 
wolves must eat. The citizens had not remem- 


men 
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bered that he was God’s creature and that 
therefore, they should have made a friend of 
him. Francis determined to force the beast 
to hear reason. Despite the advice of the peo- 
ple, he went out to meet the wolf, making the 
sign of the cross. His brethren accompanied 
him part of the way, but waited at a safe 
distance with the people who had come out to 
view the fearful sight. 

The wolf rushed at Francis with open mouth. 
Francis made over him the sign of the cross, 
and said gently: 

“T command thee, Brother Wolf, on the part 
of Christ, that you do not harm to me or any- 
body.” 

Upon this the terrible wolf lay down like a 
lamb. at the feet of Francis. He had been ad- 
dressed properly,—a thing which never hap- 
pened before,—and he was willing to hear rea- 
son. 

“Brother Wolf,’ continued Francis, “you 
have done great evil here, hunting and killing 
God’s own without His permission, and not 
only eating animals, but men created in the 
image of God; and so you have made yourself 
a thief and a murderer of the worst kind, and 
deserve to be hanged like a criminal. And 
everybody hates you, and voices that hatred. 
But I would make peace between you and the 
men of Gubbio, if you will offend no more. 
They will pardon you, and neither men or dogs 
shall molest you.” 

The wolf, who had not eaten people mali- 
ciously or for amusement, but because he was 
hungry, showed by the expression of his eyes 
and the movements of his head and tail that he 
agreed with Francis and was willing to accept 
his decision. But Francis, according to the 
manner of the Middle Ages, exacted a symbol 
of the good faith of the wolf. Brother Wolf 
must give his paw upon it, on condition that 
Francis would see that the people of Assisi fed 
him every day. This peace having been ar- 
ranged, the wolf, much to the amazement of 
the citizens, meekly followed Francis to hear 
him preach. Francis told them that sin was 
the occasion of the evils that befell them. The 
flames of God’s punishment, he said, with the 
wolf standing near him and listening atten- 


tively, are more terrible than the teeth of an 
animal that can destroy only the body. “Go 
then, dear brethren, to God, and do penance 
for your offenses against Him, and He will 
save you from the flames of hell.” 

And then Francis asked Brother Wolf again 
to put his right paw into his right hand, in the 
presence of witnesses, as a pledge that he 
would keep his part of the agreement, for Fran- 
cis no doubt felt that it would be hard, unless 
his brother was impressed with the nature of 
the oath, to keep him from returning to his 
pagan ways; and perhaps, after all, the wolf 
might be tempted to find amusement by chas- 
ing the terrified men of Assisi into their houses. 

Everybody in Gubbio, happy at the prospect 
of peace, blessed Francis as with one voice. 
After this, Brother Wolf became a great fav- 
orite in Gubbio; he went from house to house, 
a cherished friend, and the children played with 
him as though he were a big dog, and the dogs 
themselves, out of respect for Francis, did not 
bark at him. Two years later, when Brother 
Wolf died of old age, Gubbio grieved heartily 
because “While he went about the place gent- 
ly,” he recalled “vividly the virtue and holiness 
Olsotehrancicrs 


Francis and the Turtle-Doves. 


Francis believed that God gave special grace 
to those who loved his little sisters and broth- 
ers, the birds and the beasts. Even Brother 
Fly, though Francis evidently did not look up- 
on him as of the elect, like the lambs and the 
doves, was not to be called accursed. One day 
Francis met a youth of amiable appearance on 
his way to market with a number of turtle- 
doves in a cage. Now, Francis loved doves, 
they were.so gentle and so affectionate, and 
had not the Madonna herself offered them in 
the temple? 

“O buone giovane,” he said, “give unto me 
these birds, which are in holy writ compared 
to chaste and humble souls, so that they may 
not fall into cruel hands and be killed.” 

And the young man, by the grace of God, 
gave the cage of doves to Francis. -And then 
Francis looked into the youth’s eyes and said 
sweetly: 
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“Little son, thou wilt later be a brother in 
this order, and serve Jesus Christ most gra- 
ciously.” 

And so in time the good youth became one of 
the blessed order of Francis, and died in the 
grace of God, which Francis had sought for 
him because he enabled him to set the doves 
free; and to the doves he said: 

“OQ my little pure doves, my little sisters, 
simple, innocent, chaste, why did you let your- 
selves be taken? See, I snatch you from death, 
and give nests to you, wherein you may in- 
crease and multiply, according to the com- 
mandment of the Creator.” 

Francis made nests for them at the Porti- 
uncula, and without fear they lived with their 
families among the brethren, by whom they 
were fed. After they had been fed, they would 
not go away until Francis had given them his 
blessing. 

The mighty love in the heart of Francis drew 
all pure-hearted things to him, and gave him 
power to work what men called miracles. 
There are many records of his way with sin- 
ners; for no sinner was hopeless in his eyes, 
and there was no sinner who might not be 
called his brother. His power over all hearts 
was most evident in the marvelous episode of 
fvescotversion. of, santa Clara: 
—Everybody’s St. Francis by Maurice Francis 

Egan. 


The Busy Birds. 


We think of the birds as having nothing to 
do but fly about and enjoy themselves, and 
sing, and hop from twig to twig, but really 
the birds have to work quite hard, the female, 
particularly. 

It is a good deal of work to build a nest. 
Both the male and female work but we see 
very often the male sitting at his ease singing 
while his little mate is searching the grass for 
straw and horse hair and long pieces of dried 
grass for her nest. 

Sometimes she strips pieces off the trunk of 
a cedar tree to line her nest with. I have seen 
a little bird with one end of a piece of cedar 
bark in her bill pulling and tugging away, at 
it, working hard to strip it off the tree. The 


cuckoo builds her nest almost entirely of what 
she can get off the trees. It is a rough, untidy 
nest when it is finished. I found one late in the 
summer in a low white birch near our bunga- 
low. It was built so carelessly it almost fell 
to pieces when I| handled it. 


But most nests are built with great care 
and how many times the little birds fly up and 
down, up and down, sometimes quite long 
distances, before the nest is finished. Is it not 
cruel, after a little bird has worked so hard 
and taken so much pains, to steal her nest 
away from her? 

After the nest is finished the mother bird 
must be very patient, for her work is then to sit 
on her eggs and keep them warm until her lit- 
tle ones hatch out. She is so anxious and she 
wants her baby birds so much that she hardly 
will leave her nest long enough to get some- 
thing to eat. 

Her mate sits on a branch near by and sings 
to her and goes out in the fields and finds some- 
thing nice for her to eat, then when the baby 
birds have come, the father and mother bird 
both have to work very hard to keep those lit- 
tle hungry mouths filled. 

Little baby birds seem always hungry. Their 
bills are stretched wide open almost all day for 
food. “Peep, peep,” they cry, “bring me more,” 
until poor papa and mama are almost worn out 
flying up and down, up and down, looking for 
insects and worms to put into those wide-open 
mouths, always ready for more. 

As the little birds grow older they some- 
times fill the nest too full. They crowd each 
other, often one of them falls out of the nest 
and then there is a great outcry from mama 
bird and from the little frightened baby. 

Kind-hearted boys or girls who happen to 
see the little bird fluttering around in the grass 
pick it carefully up and if they cannot reach 
the nest and place it back in its home they put 
it on a bough of the tree where the mother 
bird will find it and feed it. 

Sometimes a little bird is found by the road- 
side with its wing or leg wounded. I have 
known of these young birds that were found 
by children and taken to a house where they 
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were fed and tenderly cared for until they 
could fly. 

If you think mama bird has an easy time 
just sit quietly where you will not disturb her 
and watch her trying to get food enough to 
satisfy her hungry babies. Some of these busy 
mothers have been coming to our garden, our 
trees and our bird table for food this summer. 
I have put out all the crumbs and crusts and 
dried pieces of bread we had on the bird table 
because I wanted to help the little mothers in 
the hot, dry weather which has made it more 
difficult for them to get food. 

A woodpecker came one day and brought her 
children with her. They looked quite large 
enough to get their own food and I think she 
brought them to a large oak tree near my bed- 
room window where I kept a piece of beef suet 
tied to the trunk of the tree all winter, because 
she thought it would be a good plan for them 
to begin to get their own living. This pretty 
mother ran up and down the tree pecking at the 
bark and her big babies followed her making 
a loud chirping, almost as loud as a robin’s 
cry. She could not find insects fast enough 
to please them so she went to the wire basket 
of suet, which still was half full, and picking 
out little bits of the suet she fed her greedy 
babies until they were satisfied and flew away. 

Other birds came and brought their little 
brood to our bird table and to our bird basin 
of water made in the rocks, but our largest 
visitor was a crow. 

Very early one morning I heard the crows 
so near the bungalow that I got up and looked 
out. The father and mother crow had both 
come to our bird table. They were picking 
out the largest crusts and slices of bread they 
could find and flying away into the woods with 
pieces, so large that I wondered how they 
could carry them, sticking out of their bills as 
they flew. 

They came every morning for some days. I 
was willing to feed them, for I knew they were 
very hungry and I thought they might be kept 
from stealing eggs and little birds from other 
nests if they had their breakfast from our table. 

One morning I heard an unusual noise from 
them. I thought something had happened, 


and looking out very carefully, for the crow 
is easily frightened, I saw that Mr. and Mrs. 
Crow had come and brought their family with 
them. They were showing the children where 
they could find a breakfast without taking 
much trouble for it. 

Some one said to me—‘You ought not to 
feed the birds in summer-——they won’t get the 
insects if you do.” 

I have found this idea to be a wrong one for 
all around the bird table and the bungalow 
there are trees that have kept their leaves while 
trees farther away have been completely 
stripped by the caterpillars and canker worms, 

I was surprised one day to see a crow very 
near our bungalow walking about in the grass 
under the trees evidently picking up insects. 
We do not often see crows so near a house. 

[ have watched the sparrows very busily 
picking insects off the trees, and the wood- 


peckers and chickadees not only eat the suet 


but run up and down the tree pecking at the 
bark most industriously. 

The birds work hard. They.earn their liv- 
ing. They are helping us to live by the work 
they are doing. Let us love them, and protect 
them in every way we can, and help them by 
providing them with water and with food when 
other food is difficult to get. Act Tiegee 


He Described the Deg. 


We. are glad to have dogs appreciated, but 
according to an amusing anecdote in Puck this 
sentiment may be carried too far. Tennyson 
writes in ‘‘Locksley Hall’’ of a husband whose 
regard for his wife was,— 


‘A little better than his dog, 
A little dearer than his horse.” 


But the husband Puck describes does not love 
his wife even to that degree. This is the story: 

A husband got anxious because his wife had 
not come home in the evening, and telephoned 
to the police station, when the following  con- 
versation took place: 

‘“What’s her description?’’ asked the official 
et the telephone. ‘‘Her height? Weight?’’ 

‘*Hr-er-about average, I guess,’’ stammered 
the husbend. 

‘*Color of eyes?”’ 
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A confused burring sound came back over the 
wire. 

‘‘Blue or brown?’’ prompted the official. 

‘‘I—I don’t know just what you’d call ’em.’’ 

‘‘How was she dressed ?”’ 

‘*T guess she wore her coat and hat—she took 
the dog with her.”’ 

‘What kind of a dog?’’ 

‘*Brindle bull terrier, weight fourteen pounds 
and a half, four dark blotches on his body, 
shading from gray into white; a round blackish 
spot over the left eye; white stub of a tail, three 
white legs, and the right front leg nicely brin- 
dled all but the toes; a small nick in his left ear, 
gold filling in his upper right molar, a silver 
link collar with—’’ 

““That’ll do,’’ gasped the official. 
find the dog.’’ 


‘“We’ll 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, August 3.—I am sitting out on 
the front porch this forenoon surrounded by a 
flock of blackbirds. If it were not for the wire 
netting I think they would fly around my head. 
Their rich, throaty cluck, cluck, sounds close to 
my ears and I hear the whirring of their wings, 
as they fly up and down on the bird table, above 
the sloughing of the wind. 

They came up to the Bungalow early yester- 
day morning, fifty to a hundred strong, and 
finding a bountifully spread table, they con- 
cluded to stop with us for a day or two and rest. 
There are quite a number of young birds among 
them still looking to the parent birds for food, 
and they were very hungry. 


Over and over again we spread the table for 
them, and they cleaned it off speedily. We 
happened to be generously supplied with a 
large bag of stale biscuits,. slices of bread, 
crusts from sandwiches, given to us for the use 
of our various family of donkeys, dogs, birds 
and squirrels. 

It is such a pleasure to feed the hungry that 
we were so liberal yesterday with our bread we 
have not much left today, but still they come, 
and peck at the table, and run through the grass 
below it, and keep up a steady conversation 
among themselves. 

I have never sat in the midst of such a large 
flock of birds excepting when returning from 
England; then a flock of beautiful gulls fol- 
lowed us, and keeping pace with the steamer 
flew just above my head, so near I could see 
their bright, sharp eyes looking down at me. 

But when night came on these gulls made me 
sad—they seemed so far from shore. Darkness 
began to shut us in and still, at nine o’clock 
when I went to my stateroom, looking out of my 
window I could see the white wings, lke spec- 
tral gulls, keeping up their tireless flight, their 
only resting place the dark and tossing waves, 
and it gave me a feeling of loneliness and sad- 
ness I cannot describe. 

Just here I stopped to see what occasioned a 
sudden flight of my blackbird guests. The loud 
whir of their wings startled me. I got up to 
look. The table was empty but for three spar- 
rows. Two of these flew away, and only one 
little soft gray creature stands there looking at 
me with inquiring glance. But on the tree over 
the table are two squirrels Jumping gayly from 
bough to bough. 

Among the trees just below the table the 
robins are calling; they have been bathing in 
our bird basin; the blue jays (handsome pi- 
rates) are shrieking harshly, and our English 
sparrow has been for some minutes protesting 
vigorously against the invasion of the black- 
birds. 

Of all the creatures that visit our bird table I 
like the little red squirrel the least—I might go 
further and say that if by some humane 
method I could exterminate all red squirrels I 
would not hesitate to do so. Yet they are 
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amusing. A day or two ago I heard a loud 
and continued screaming, and looking out saw 
one of these little red thieves running at the top 
of his speed, which is very great, along the top 
of the grape arbor, angrily screaming all the 
way. He leaped from the arbor to the roof of 
the porch, which he crossed in a few seconds, 
the patter of his little feet sounding lke the 
dropping of rain. Another leap, then he was 
in the tree over the bird table. He dropped 
lhghtly as a bird to the table, and I perceived 
that on an opposite corner sat a gray squirrel 
comfortably feasting on a crust of bread which 
he held daintily in his paws. Little Reddy 
seemed almost convulsed with anger at the 
sight. He uttered a few more piercing cries and 
ran toward Mr. Gray, but as Mr. Gray took no 
notice of him he seized the largest slice of bread 
he could get in his mouth from under the 
other’s nose, leaped again to the tree and the 
top of the porch, flew along the top of the grape 
arbor, with the slice of bread sticking out of his 
mouth, and disappeared. 

The little red squirrel is an outlaw, a peril to 
httle birds, and he delights in mischief. As he 
sat on top of the grape arbor one day recently, 
evidently chuckling over some piece of mischief 
he had done, the Man-of-the-Bungalow was 
pleased to see a chipping sparrow fly at him 
and actually put him to flight. He ran up into 
a large oak tree; then a flock of sparrows united 
and chased him from limb to limb until, I hope, 
he was thoroughly scared. 

While I was writing about him he came sud- 
denly upon the tree nearest me, chirped, chat- 
tered and screamed at the blackbirds, who have 
returned to the table; then finding he could not 
drive them away he departed as rapidly as he 
came. 

I often wonder as I watch all these creatures, 
that our little birds have any chance for their 
lives or succeed in raising any young. Surely, 
with the blue jays, the red squirreis, the crows, 
the black snakes, the many boys with guns, and 
the cutting down of trees everywhere, their 
chances for increase certainly are very small, 
leaving out the cat; that I consider, from ecare- 
ful observation, the least dangerous of their 
enemies, 


A Frew BLACKBIRDS. 


Sunday, August 4.—This is the third day the 
blackbirds have been with us. I hardly know 
whether to call them the purple grackle or the 
rusty blackbird—they look like both, for some 
of them have the glossy, irridescent plumage 
and others are smaller and of « rasty reddish 
color. They are getting quite tame, and the 
other birds and the grey squirrels, seem to be 
getting used to them, so that our usual guests 
are not prevented from visiting the table and 
getting their share. 

Today they have been very busy bath- 
ing in the bird pool and we have seen 
them go through a very interesting per- 
formance. The Man-of-the-Bungalow saw 
one of them take a dry crust from the 
bird table, carry it to the bird pool, swish it 
about in the water, then eat it. I was almost in- 
credulous when he told me, and thought it 
could not have been a deliberate action; then a 
ttle later I saw the same thing. One of the 
blackbirds came to the brink of the pool, stood 
over it a minute with a good-sized crust in his 
bill and thrust it down into the water twice; 
then came another blackbird and a little flutter- 
ing went on in which the last comer seemed to 
be trying to get the softened bread away from 
the first, and both flew off before I could tell 
which one ate the bread. I call it an act of in- 
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telligence when the birds carry a hard crust to 
the water and soak it before they eat it. 

Last summer I told our readers about the 
robins who brought the small, hard cherries 
from a field across the driveway to the bird 
basin (a more shallow watering place than the 
pool) back of the Bungalow, and beat them 
against the rocks on the edge of the water until 
they were soft enough to eat, then devoured 
them there, leaving the stones in the water. 
They have done the same this summer, and at 
one time I saw ten or more cherry stones in the 
bottom of the little bird basin when I went to 
refill it. They are wonderfully intelligent, won- 
derfully interesting, these little brothers and 
sisters of the air, and I cannot understand why 
any one who has even a front or back yard, 
does not set a table and provide a drinking 
place for them. 

Their drinking places should shelve down, 
naturally, like a beach, and not be suddenly 
deep. An old-fashioned wooden chopping tray 
makes a good bird trough to set in a plot of 
grass, as it begins shallow then becomes deep 
enough for the bath. It might be buried to the 
edge in grass or sand. 

Don’t be afraid that some poor, neglected dog 
or cat may go into your yard and get a drink. 
**If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him to drink’’—how much more, then, 
feed and give water to these hungry and thirsty 
httle ones who would be your friends if only 
you would let them.—A. H. S. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


4 


It is gratifying to know that at last the 
question of horses wearing blinders has been 
taken up in this country. England has been 
hammering away at it for a long time and has 
made some progress, but when it comes to any 
suggestion of reform in the way horses are 
harnessed it is hard work to get men to 
change old methods for new. 

Four years ago the Animal Rescue League 
tried the force of example, and took the blind- 
ers off the pair of horses used in their dog am- 


bulance. Of this pair, one horse was young, 
having just been brought from the West; the 
other, was an eight-year old horse, very nerv- 
ous, but though the blinders were removed at 
once from both horses we had no trouble. 

Black Beauty, a mare about fifteen years old, 
has always been inclined to shy at unexpected 
sights, such as autos, for example. We took 
the blinders away from her four or five years 
ago and have driven her since with open bridle 
but have not found that it made the least dif- 
ference unless we may say that she is less in- 
clined to shy than she was when her eyes were 
partly blinded. 

A good many horses are blind in one eye and 
not a few are totally blind. There are various 
reasons for this blindness. It is quite probable 
that the cruel habit some men have of whip- 
ping or striking a horse about the head is the 
cause of many blind eyes, and this is one argu- 
ment in favor of blinders. But the better cure 
is to take away the whip. 

Horses frequently have poor eyesight, and 
what wonder? The majority of stables are 
dark, dismal prisons where hardly a ray of 
light penetrates. When horses are kept over 
Sunday in darkness, their faces turned to a 
blank wall, how dazzling and how hard to bear 
must the daylight seem when they are taken 
out of their cheerless stable on Monday. 

In common humanity there should be a law 
forbidding any man to keep a horse in a dark 
stable. Every stall should have a window in 
it and the window should be so built that the 
horse can put his head out of it and get light 
and air and sunshine. 

[I have heard men who think they know 
all about horses say that horses’ stalls must 
not have windows unless high up in the stall 
as they will be liable to take cold. The stable 
at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in 
Dedham, the country annex of the Animal Res- 
cue League at Carver Street, Boston, has a 
window in every stall. It is delightful to see 
how the horses enjoy putting their heads out 
their windows and we have never had a horse 
get cold in our stable. 

The windows should of course be closed in 
cold or rainy weather and to protect the horses 
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from getting cut by the glass, iron rods are 
fastened over the window in such a way that 
when it is closed the glass is protected. 

Of the cruelty in building stalls too narrow 
for horses to lie down in, too much could not 
be said, and the fact that there are still many 
miserable stables and sheds where horses are 
kept in stalls too narrow to lie down in, is a 
standing illustration of the slow progress we 
make in humane work. 

Humane societies and humane individuals 
should never rest until a radical reform is made 
in stabling horses, It could be done, if energy 
and determination enough were brought to 
bear on this subject. 

We hope there will come a day, though now 
it looks far distant, when horses will have a 
lighter harness, no check rein, no blinders, no 
hard bits in their mouths, no heavy iron shoes 
contracting and wearing out the feet but a new 
model shoe that will protect the foot and allow 
it to expand naturally; when stables will be 
built to give comfort to the ‘horses, with box 
stalls, cheerful windows, and good floors; when 
the laws of our country will be so humane that 
no old, lame or diseased horses will be seen on 
the street in city or country, or if such a horse 
is seen it will not be “breaking the law” to take 
the horse immediately out of the man’s hands 
and have him killed. Let us work and pray tnat 
such a day of relief many come for that poor 
martyr, the horse. 


gNeaa = Ieee 


The Folly and Cruelty of Whipping. 

“The whip should never be used, if possible 
to avoid it, as it makes horses vicious and ob- 
stinate.’—Musany, the famous French Horse- 
man. 


The trainer of Barnum’s Circus horses de- 
clared that “horses trained by the whip are not 
reliable.” Dan Rice also found it so. 


“When a horse is afraid, or excited, quiet him 
by kind words—gently rubbing his face, and by 
a quiet manner. I have known a single blow of 
the whip to balk a spirited horse. Whipping a 
balky horse is barbarous and only increases balki- 
ness.” —Benson. 


In nine cases in every ten of trouble between 
horse and driver, the driver 1s the sinner. The 
less a man knows about horses or mules the more 
certain he is to use the whip. 


‘““A kind word to a horse is sometimes as good 
as a feed of oats. Talking to him, caressing 
him, gifts of sugar, apples, etc., add much to nis 
comfort. Harshness, even without blows, keeps 
a nervous horse in misery. There is nothing like 
rubbing the legs for a tired horse; always rub 
downward.’—H,. C. Merwin, m “Road, Track 
Stable.” 


In the U. S. Army balky horses are started by 
holding up a fore foot three minutes, tapping it, 
etc. Be quiet and gentle with a balky horse ana 
avoid hurting him. Balkiness 1s cattsed by over- 
loading, tight harness, harshness and_ balky 
drivers. 


Boys are costly drivers, being fond of a whip, 
and having little judgment or experience. Much 
of the large mortality of delivery horses is due 
to “cheap” and uninstructed drivers. 


LEAGUE NEWS. 


AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League took 
care of 450 dogs, 3986 cats, several wounded 
birds, and purchased ten horses. At Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses, the country annex 
of the League, in Dedham, 22 horses enjoyed the 
privilege of vacations. 


Among the horses resting at Pine Ridge one 
had a swollen knee; one had a sprained leg; one 
had a sore back; one had a sore leg from blister- 
ing; one had a sore eye; others were in good 
condition excepting that, like many of the men 
and women who are daily laborers, they were 
tired and run down, and some ot them were 
thin. The owner of the latest comer, a cab 
driver, said that the horse he brought had not 
had one day’s vacation for the three years he 
had owned him, excepting on Sundays. 

The same cab driver said that in the stable 
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where he boards the horse there is one box stall 
and but one. The men who board horses in this 
stable take turns in paying a fee to the hostler, 
which will give their horse a chance for the box 
stall. The worst of it is that when a man goes 
away at night thinking he has left his horse in 
special comfort, another man may come in later 
and by a larger fee turn out the horse that 1s in 
possession and put his horse in the coveted stall! 
in place of the unfortunate one whose owner is 
not there to see the exchange. 

The tricks that are played on horses in stables 
where they are boarded, the cruel advantage 
taken of their owners’ absence on Sundays, 
when many a horse stands twenty-four hours 
without water and with only dry hay—perhaps 
not even that—are well known facts among men 
who hoard their horses in cheap stables. 


A Mare at Pine Ridge. 


Among the many old, toothless and worn out 
horses used in pedlers’ carts, express wagons, 
grocery and market wagons, one mare has for 
two years excited the compassion of women liy- 
ing on the route she traveled. For months it has 
not seemed as if she could get any thinner but 
this summer her feeble condition became so 
marked that even the owner got to the point 
that he was afraid to drive her. 


Many efforts have been made by the Animal 
Rescue League to get possession of her. Com- 
plaints had been sent to the S. P. C. A. and 
agents of that society warned the owner to feed 
her better and not give her hard use, but the 
poor creature still lived on in her misery, worked 
but little, (they said), fed but little, one would 
judge, and an object of painful sympathy to 
kindhearted men and women. 

Last month another effort was made by the 
caretaker at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses, and one day when the president of 
the Animal Rescue League returned from the 
city to the Dedham home, Edward, the care- 
taker came out of the barn leading triumphantly 
the poor skeleton that once must have been some 
one’s beautiful pet mare. 

“T got her!” he said, “Mr. says she can 
have two weeks vacation.” “Two weeks!” was 
the reply. “She shall never go back to work if 
we can help it.” 

She was given a box stall, one of the “me- 
morial stalls” supported by an ardent lover of 
animals, but she was just like women who have 
been obliged to keep up under a heavy strain 
for years—when the strain is removed all they 
care for is rest. She goes out into the field near- 
est the barn and is free to go and come but she 
only cares to remain out a short time. Very soon 
she goes back to the barn, takes a sip of water 
as she passes the trough, then enters her haven of 
rest, her comfortable box stall. She has quickly 
learned the voice and the footstep of one who 
brings sugar to the horses and at the sound of 
her step the poor pathetic face with its pleading 
eyes is stretched out to get a lump of sugar or 
some other little treat. 

Last Sunday, her third week in the Home 
of Rest, her owner suddenly appeared, halter 
in hand. He got the halter on and was about to 
walk off with her when Edward came to the 
barn and asked him what he was doing. “I’ve 
got a chance to sell her for $25,” he said, “and 
am going to take her to West Roxbury today.” 

“No you don’t,” said Edward. Then he tele- 
phoned to the Bungalow for Mr. or Mrs. Smith 
to come down to the barn. Mr. Smith went, and 
after a warm discussion he bought the poor old 
mare for ten dollars. 
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I should have said that after she came to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest three veterinary doctors 
declared her wholly unfit for the 

They, and a number of visitors 
who saw her said that it would be a mercy to put 
her to death. 

When I went through the rows of horses in 
the stable that afternoon and saw the poor little 
mare’s head stretched out to greet me, with its 
sad, wistful eyes fixed upon me, I said to her, 
“Little do you realize what you have escaped 
today,” and as she took her two lumps of sugar 
gratefully, she looked as if she understood me. 

There is just as much difference in horses’ 
faces as in the faces of human beings. Some are 
sad, some are patient, some are sullen, some 
despairing; some are cheerful, but the peculiar 
expression of this martyr has been wistful, gen- 
tle, pleading, as if always asking, “Why can’t 
yOumuelp vineresalmy IMingtyeecuitstves sired: 
Won’t you havea little pity for me? Here, in 
this Home of Rest she has had pity and love— 
but too late for anything excepting to ease her 
last moments of life; too late for her to enjoy the 
run, the roll, the freedom from work, as all our 
vacation horses do unless they are too much 
broken down for anything but rest. 

She is with us today, but the waiting lst of 
horses is growing and we cannot afford to keep 
some horses as long as we should if more inter- 
est were taken by the public in our work for 
horses. So she will soon be passed on—we hope 
into another state of existence, where such mis- 
ery as she has suffered will be unknown. 

ishelakstee 


saw her and 
lightest work. 


“Little Lessons About Animals” is the title of 
a ‘book written for humane education in schools 
by Mary Agnes Wigley and published by G. Bell 
and Sons, York House, Portugal Street. Lincoln 
Inn, London, England. It is well arranged, well 
written, well illustrated and should be introduced 
into every school room. There is nothing super- 
fluous, everything is to the point, and the anec- 
dotes of animals showing their intelligence can- 
not fail to interest as well as instruct the chil- 
dren. 


Placed in a Good Home in. 


A League Dog, 
Sharon, Mass. 


We are giad to let you know that we are very 
much satisfied and contented with “Rex,” the 
dog we took from you. He has a good country 
home with us. Is always happy at play in fields 
and woods about. We have been camping out. 

If you happen to get a squirrel, that you would 
like to sell, let us know, please, as we have a 
very big squirrel cage, and would like to buy 
one from you. It would have a good country 
home with us. Expecting you will let us know 
if so.—A. S. 

P.S. I.am sending ‘you. a picture ors hems 
and my little brother in front of the camp. 


We do not believe in caging such active little 
creatures as squirrels—A. H. S. 


Pardon my delay in acknowledging your in- 
quiry about the little puppy I took from the 
League in March. 

After pulling him through distemper (he came 
from there with first symptoms) he has never - 
had a sick moment, and he is nearly grown up 
now. He is very haopy in his home, and we al} 
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say he seems to be very grateful for all that is 
done for him. He never stirs from his own 
piazza to go off. Never troubles us by wander- 
ing about, but is happy in guarding the house 
and waiting for the children to come home and 
play with him. He loves all the neighbors’ chil- 
dren and is a great comfort and happiness to us 
Gieeeidisename is ~ Bill” but he: will come for 
“William” or “Willie.” He never has anything 
but kind words and only an occasional whipping 
when he runs after an auto when it starts quickly 
and sometimes after a boy on a bicycle. Heisa 
mongrel but we love him. 
Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH L. BRown. 

A cure for distemper which I worked up my- 
self, and it did wonders, was tinct. of rhubarb 
given in warm water, followed by three or four 
doses of caster oil, and keep the pup in a warm 
cellar with a hot water bottle up against his 
body; feed on milk and raw eggs. My pup was 
over distemper in ten days. 
Sincerely, 
Wellesley Hills. Beebe. 


South Weymouth, May 16, 1912. 

The setter dog I got from you two weeks ago 
is doing nicely. He made himself perfectly at 
home, and is just as kind and gentle as any one 
could wish. We never had to chain him up for 
one minute, and he has free range over the farm 
and a woods of over fifty acres; and never even 
looks at the hens. We re-christened him Max, 
and would not part with him for any amount. 
He thas a good home and we have a good dog.— 


ines Gea 


Nantucket, Mass, May 16, 1912. 
Dear Mrs. Smith :—I wonder if you are think- 
ing I have forgotten the League, but I can 
assure you that I have not. I feel ashamed that 
I have not sent you the money for Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, but have not been able to as 
yet. I certainly will, though, just as soon as I 
possibly can, for I appreciate the paper, and not 
for anything would I be without it. I thank 
you, too, for sending it to me. 
I received the annual Report, and was so glad 
to have it. The League is doing a splendid 
work, and I feel proud to be a member of it. 


Love Me, 

Love My Dog 
You love your dog be- 
cause he is sucha faithful 
friend and companion, 


and you feed him on— 
what? Certainly not on 


kitchen scraps and raw meat. 
He deserves better treatment. 


AUSTIN'S 
DOG BREAD 


makes happy, healthy dogs. It is carefully 

made to meet the needs of a dog’s stomach. 

If you want your dog to be active and havea 

glossy coat and aclear eye, you must give him 

proper food. Careless feeding makes him fat, 
logy and generally unhealthy. 

Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in America. It 

agrees perfectly with the dog’s digestion at all seasons of the year. 

Everything used in the manufacture is bought especially for it, 


Let us Send You a Sample, Free 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of your 
dealer on a postai and state whether you want totry Austin’s 
Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Look for 

Bread (for puppies under 6 months ‘on Eve are. 
and small dogs) and we will send y ca € 
you sample by return mail. > 


You can get Austin’s Dog Bread at your dealer’s. 
He has it or can get it for you. 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
223 Margina! Street, Chelsea, Mass, 


I enclose a few stamps to help pay for the Re- 
port, and wish I might send more. 

I- felt sorry to read of “Old Huckleberry’s” 
death. I was quite interested in him and his 
mischievous pranks. How I should love to see 
the donkeys, too, and the other Pine Ridge pets! 

I would hike to say a good word for the 
“Bungalow Notes” in OuR FouURFOOTED FRIENDS. 
I always read them and enjoy them. Many a 
time when I have been feeling a bit discour- 
aged, the “Bungalow Notes’ and dear Nora 
have been just like a ray of sunshine. I truly 
have appreciated them. I appreciate the rest of 
the paper, too, and always read every bit of it. 
I must say good night now, with kindest 
wishes.—L. S. 


Peabody, Mass. 
It is with pleasure that I respond to your in- 
quiry of Jip, whom we ‘have long ago taken into 
our hearts and home as an equal sharer in the 
pleasures and comforts. He is most affectionate 
and very intelligent, and his whole attitude 
seems to be expressive of his gratitude and hap- 
piness for the love and care we give. 
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He loves the fields and woods and likes to lie 
in the long grass—surprising many a passer by 
when he sticks up his little brown head. I have 
always been brought up with hunting dogs, and 
was surprised to find how quickly I could be- 
come an admirer of such an entirely different 
strain. : 

I am sorry to tell you that Jippy is struggling 
with distemper, but we are doing all possible for 
him, and I think he is over the worst of it. I 
have Dr. Humphrey’s Specific CC for distemper, 
and have faithfully given it to him; wash his 
eyes with boracic solution and keep them greased 
with carbolated vaseline, that they may not stick. 
There has not been a day that he hasn’t eaten 
either puppy bread or a bowl of milk. Today the 
discharge from his nose seems to be much better, 
and I feel sure that he is going to come out all 
right. Certainly if sympathy and care have any 
part, he will soon be as bright and active as 
ever. | am sure ‘he is contented—why shouldn't 
he be, for he has a place on every couch and in 
everyone's lap. 

We would be glad of a visit by a representa- 
tive of the A. R. L., and any suggestions as to 
kind of food. We love Jip and we know he 
loves us.—A. L. 


Among the cats that were rescued last month, 
one was taken from underneath the elevated 
track, where she had been three days. One of 
the agents of the League climbed up into rather 
a dangerous position and secured the frightened 
and suffering creature. 

Another one of the agents got out on the tin 
roof of a store after a cat, about thirty feet, in 
his stocking feet. The cat had been on the roof 
two days, and the agent had a great deal of 
difficulty and a hard climb to secure her. 

Another kitten was rescued from a sewer, 
where a boy fished for her with a pole and a 
string until he succeeded in drawing her up 
within his reach, and he brought her proudly to 
the League. 

It would be impossible to tell how many of 
these interesting and pathetic rescues are made 
by the League and by children from the tene- 
ment house districts who bring the animals that 


they have secured out of kindness. 


A PUPPY. 


What is a puppy? 
Four wobbly legs, 
A round little body 
That wriggles and begs, 
A head too big, 
And a tail too small, 
A pink little nose,— 
Do you think that is all? 


What is a puppy? 
All wriggles, and play, 
Into some mischief 
The livelong day. 
He chews up the rugs, 
Or your best Sunday hat, 
He tumbles and frolics, 
And teases the cat. 


What is a puppy? 
He’s more than this; 
He’s a bundle o’ love,— 
So eager to kiss, 
He snuggles up close, 
And bégs a ctaréss, 
And you have to love him,— 
You couldn’t do less. 
—I. K. 


CATS BOARDED 


Let your pet spend his vacation at 


‘¢The Tabby-Cat Inn” 


where he can enjoy all the comforts of home, 


indoors and out, in large, sunny runs 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


Cats, Dogs, Birds and all small 
pets boarded 


THE AR 
Miss M. C. D., 7 Harris Avenue 


Jamaica Plain 
Telephone Jamaica 1549 


References given. 
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MILLENNIUM 
EATRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


The test of character is not the obeying of man’s statute, but the faithful following of God’s laws. Legal requirements are 
rot difficult to follow. They are crude, yet mankind has a free range within them, and he generally takes the full rope given him, 
and establishes ‘‘custom.’’ 

Were you transferred to a cannibal island where men were permitted to eat men, if they could overcome them, would you do 
the same? No, most emphatically, no! But, if you stayed and lived on that isle for years and years, the idea of eating your 
fel'ow beings wou'd become less and less repulsive, and I dare say you would finally hoodwink your reason, judgment and conscience, 
and really relish the sweet, porkish flavor of human flesh. 

Don’t be too vehement in your denial! The things which you deny most emphatically are generally the things which you do. 
The mere custom of those about you will hypnotize you until you believe that they are right. It takes a strong mind to stem 
the tide of custom. It requires a total disregard of what others may think or say. e 

It is easy to wear the clothes that others wear, speak the poverty smitten language of the herd, eat the inhumane concoctions 
of the unthinking, but it takes a bit of backbone and a grain or two of honest conviction and solid thought to advocate the 
corscienc e-diet. 

I said ‘“‘advocate the conscience diet.’’ I misstated my point. I should have said, ‘‘Live on the Conscience diet.” Many a man 
advocates such a diet, but hasn’t the moral courage to stick to it. I read recently of a high official in the humane society who 
advocated a meatless diet, but admitted that he ate meat. It seems to me that the Humane Society should not be called by that 
name, bet perhaps be termed, ‘‘Advocates of Humanity.” 

I em rot attacking the Humane Society. They are doing a worderfvl work in the protection of dumb animals, but how short 
they fall of the mark when they hire rough assassins to kill animals for their food. They, above all others, should be the exam- 
pies of h-»manity. However, they see no cause for a humane diet, since everyone eats meat and thinks nothing of it. They stop 
with their logic a bit too soon. So do we all, but the man who preaches love must practice it, else he fails in his very purpose. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


ROYAL FILLMORE. 


The Millennium Food Co., & meron Samer’ sass. 


ON SALE AT 
S.S. PIERCE CO., COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., JOHN GILBERT JR. CO., LIGGETT’S DRUG STORE 


Perfect Non-Flesh Meals with the Millennium Products are served at the Brewster Hotel 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 
DOG FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


AND 


CAT 
RFMEDIFS 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books ; 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them SUC ES eR 


— Daniels’. Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 
DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


Dogs and Cats Boarded J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


- 2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. ' 
If you are going away and want your dog Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
d f l : . h rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
or cat care or, leave it with me. be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
MRS NICHOLAS BROWNE J silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
C » Jr. inside cases. The price of each is marked 

in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Dale Street, Dedham Télephodes Roxbury 72 

George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


Tel. Dedham 97-3 Nearest railroad sta., Ashcroft 


their refreshing call to the open air. 


Northern Trails 


HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. 
The trails lead into the wild northland of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland, the home of the white wolf. 
caribou, polar bear, lynx and wild goose—a land of 


space and silence where it is good to be. 


Wayeeses, The White Wolf 


HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.25 
_A_ separate edition of the best known 
Northern Trails. 


A Little Brother to the Bear 4nd other 


Stories 
HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. 
An absorbing little tale of Mooweesuk the Coon, his 


habits and his fellow creatures. 


School of the Woods 


NET. 
story in 


HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. 
Perhaps more than any other book this one has 
shown Mr. Long to be a keen observer and truthful 


reccrder. 


Following the 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 
An intensely fascinating 
woods, in which the same 
the changing seasons. 


Deer 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.25 NET. 
story of the northern 


scenes are visited through 


Boston 


New York Chicago London 


THOSE CHILDRE 


Next to getting acquainted first-hand 
with the animals of our woods, fields and great Northern wilds is finding them 
in their own haunts through the voice of a guide who can awaken a love for 
them in the most picturesque and alluring stories of the outdoor world. 


GINN AND COMPANY san Francisco 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


who have known Long’s delightful 
animal books will welcome again 


Whose Home is the Wilderness 


HOLIDAY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.25 


These descriptions of bird and animal life 
observations from a study window as well as 
recorded during a vacation in the wilderness. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy 


HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


“Peter Rabbit’s’? meditations on 
human ways are thoroughly amusing and 
suggestive. 


Beasts of the Field 


HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY 


NET. 
include 
those 


EDITION. 


$1.50 NET. 


animal life and 
withal very 


ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NBT. 
A collection in most attractive form of all the 

animal stories published in ‘‘Ways of Wood Folk,” 

“Wilderness Ways,’’ and ‘‘Secrets of the Woods.” 


Fowls of the Air 


HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. 


A companion volume to ‘‘Beasts of the Field,’’ con- 
taining all the bird stories published in the three books 
named above. 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


O10 Grist Miu) sarc 


Doe Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass 


MIDGET 
BISCUITS 


A dainty Biscuit 
for toy and other 
small dogs. Send 
stamp for “Dog 
Culture” which 
contains much use- 
ful information. 


SPRATI’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Of- 
fices at Newark, N.J 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Gals St.Louis, a toN 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Res. Supt. at Chicago, Ill. 


New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in London, 


England, and Berlin, 
Germany. 


Janaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


